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“It signifies not to falk: this abominable 
“ nuisance of paper-money must be abated ; 
‘and those who shall abate it, will justly be 
‘deemed to be amongst the greatest dbeve- 
‘“ fuctors of mankind,’’—Reaisrer, 15 May, 
1819. 


TO THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


On the Letters of Mr. Tuomas Arwoop, 
velative to the effects of the Small- 
Note Bill. 

Barn-Elm Farm, th September, 1828. 

My Lorp Duke, 

Turke have been six letters pub- 
lished in a London newspaper, which 
calls itself the Globe, and which I cail 
the nine-pin bowl, because it roils about 
for the entertainment of thoughtless 
fools. These six letters, however, above 
alluded to, form an exception with re- 
gar’ to the general contents of this 
paper. These Letters are on the sub- 
ject of the currency of this unhappy 
country; the signature made use of by 
the writer, is that of “ A SCOTCH 
BANKER”: but, it is right that you 
should know, and that the public should 
know also, that they are the production 
of Mr. Tuomas Arwoopn of Birmingham, 
Who is a brother of Mr. Maratas Ar- 
woop, Member for the illustrious Bo- 
roughof Catnineron. These menare, or 
at least Mr. Tomas Arwoop is, I be- 
lieve, deeply concerned in iron mines ; 
and, the two Arwoops together with 
Ricaarp Spoox er, and others, perhaps, 
are bankers upon a great scale in the 
town of Brraaincuam. Mr. Marutas 
Arwoop is a banker in London; whe- 
ther singly or with his other partners at 


Birmingham, I do not know. 


_This Mr. Tuomas Atwoop is, I posi- 
tively assert, the author of the above- 








mentioned six letters. Who and what 
! am, you know very well, a great deal 
better, and more to the bottom, than you 
know what any other man is in His 
Masesty’s dominions. You know this 
of me, too; that | have no private Inte- 
rest at stake, to be affected by the 
changes in the value of money ; that, to 
me, it would produce no injury were the 
paper to become as worthless as Rones- 
Pierre's assignats ; and that, in short, I 
can sit perfectly at my ease, Justas well 
off as | am now, though every evil that 
Mr.Arwoon has described were loarise. 
As far as private interest goes, a more 
impartial person than myself cannot be 
imagined. However, I am willing to 
allow that private interest has had no 
weight in these writings of Mr. Arwoon; 
and I believe, that he is sincere as to 
his anticipations of evil, and as to his 
opinions generally, At any rate f am 
as liitle biassed as he by interest of any 
sort; and therefore, our facts and our 
arguments ought to be attended to with 
perfect impartiality ; and our opinions, 
like all other opinions, ought to pass for 
nothing, unless supporied by fact or by 
argument, or by both. 

One more preliminary observation 
appears to me to be necessary ; or ra- 
ther, a brief history of the controversy 
between me and these bankers at Bir- 
mingham. My doctrines relative to cash 
payments are now five-and-twenty years 
of age. From the year 1803 to the year 
1817, I was regarded as a very clever 
man, with rather a twist in the head, 
and being of an odd taste, having se- 
lected the subject of the DEBT and 
PAPER-MONEY as my particular 
hobby; and this hobby | rode without 
any one to trot along side of me for four- 
teen years. In the year 1817, however, 


Mr. Marnias Arwoop, I believe it was, 
published a quarto pamphlet, represent- 
ing the necessity of relieving the country, 
by putting out a large additional quan- 
tity of paper-money; for the Bank was 
then drawing in ils paper, in order to be 


prepared for: cash — being pro- 
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tected thereagainst, merely by an An- 
nual Bill, just as the souls of the Dis-| 
senlers used to be kept out of the reach | 
of the Devil, 
These Messrs. Arwoop were, howe | 
ever, men ol too much sense not to per- | 
coivo that such immense issues of paper 
were wholly incompatible with pay- 
ments in gold atthe Bank. Therefore, | 
coueval with this par philet of Mr. Ma- 
Arwoop, came forth a project, of 
which Sir. Jasns, of Birmingham, was 
tle ostensible author. ‘fhis project was | 
to reduce the value of the gold and sil- | 
ver standard: to make the shilling pass 
for more than a shilling ; or, in other 
words, to make all the coins of smaller 
weight of metal, and to cause them to 
pass at their former nominal amount by 
force of law. This was nothing new | 
he sun; for roguish kings, or | 


PHIAS 


under tl 
rather their roguish Ministers, bad fre- 
quently done the same betore, for the 
purpose of paying off their debts with- 
out the actual employment of a sponge. 
This project was laid before the cele- 
brated Vansirrartr, whose services to 
the country you have so lately extolled, 
and who proposed, inthe year 181], the 
immortal resolution (which was passed 
hy the immortal House) that a one- 
pound note and a shilling were equal 
in value to a guinea in gold; while, at 
that very time, guineas were actually 
bought up by the Government itself at 
about twenty-seven or twenty-eight shil- 
lings each. ‘To this immortal man Mr. 
James aforesaid tendered his little-shil- 
ling-project. An account of the whole 
transaction he afterwards published in 
a pamphlet which consisted, in part, of a 
letter trom the immortal Vay, in which 
letter Mr. James was informed, that the 
Government was determined to act upon 
directly contrary principles. 

I never heard of Mr. James after) 
this; and I cannot swear that the Ar- 
woops and Spooners dictated the pro- 
ject to him; but certain it is, that if they 
were not the natural, they became the 
adopted, fathers of the project, and the 
mothers too ; for they brought it forth, 













cherished it with thedgreatest care, 
nursed it anDdien€ wtih: called in to 
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their 





| women, found in an assembly which the 


dread of banishment for life prevents me 
from naming. The project was the 
natural result of reflection upon the eon- 
sequences of returning to cash pay- 
ments. These Arwoovs had a great 
deal too much sense not to perceive, 
that real cash payments in full weight 
could never take place without ruin and 
misery, so great and so general as to 
plunge the whole country into confusion; 
and yet, they shuddered at the thought 
of everlasting Pank restriction, anid 
were perfectly filled with horror at the 
idea of a great reduction of the taxes ; 
for in this they saw the necessity of a 
reduction of the interest of the debt, the 
consequences of which they ¢readed, 


and also the necessity of a disbanding of 


the enormous army, always apparently 
a great favourite with these Arwoonps, 


as it has been, and is, and ever will be, 


with every heart, at the core of which 
a twist of paper-money could be foun. 
In this dilemma, seeing that everlasting 
Bank Resrricrion would not do, and 
feeling every joint in their bodies trem)/e 
at the bare thought of a reduction of the 
taxes ; and almost dissolved with fear at 
the thought of putting things to rights by 
an adjustment which would cause legal 
inquiries to be made as to how sucha 
man and such aman, became possessed 
of half a million, ora million of money, 
at the same time that the mass of the 
people was sinking into beggary ; sweat- 
ing, actually melting like tallow, at this 
thought, and dreaming that they saw the 
Radicals (whom they have always call- 
ed Revolutionists and Rebels) coming 
with their torches to put under the melt- 
ing pot; filled with these terrific ideas, 
they, in their hour of distress, having 
their splendid ledgers open before them, 
looked about them with wild anxiety, 
and seemed to call upon all the powers 
beneath to assist them in finding out 
something by which the system might 
perpetuated ; by which everlasting Ban’ 
Restrietion might be avoided, and by 
which a reduction of the taxes might be 
rendered unnecessary. 

Did you, My Loxp Duke, ever S€° 
Satan (1 mean in a picture, of course, 
for 1 am sure you never saw him ¢? 
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saved in the business which — am now| of my project. He will send his letters 
about to describe); did you ever see | fo you, if he have not done it already ; 
Satan sitting a straddle upon the shoul-!and, in his last letter, which [am now 
Jers of a loan-jobber, or some such per-| about to insert here, he tenders you some 
son, having his interest tables and calcu- | reasons in order to induce you to con- 
lations lving before him ; whispering in 'elude that the little-shilling-project is 
the ear of his pupil, and teaching him better than mine. He has not convinced 
how to** wateh the tarn of the market?” me: I do not think that he will convince 
Conceive him then sitting upon the | you of this; and I shall endeavour, 
shoulders of those little-shilling-projec- | when I have inserted his letter, to prove 
tors of Birmingham, holding a pair of | that he is wrong and that T am right. 

shears, wherewith to clip the coin, and; Asf am about to insert the whole of the 
laughing and chuckling like mad, they letter, you will find parts of it which do 
joining in the roar, as the House did | not relate to this question between Mr. 
when Cannine made a jest of the suf-|Arwoop and me. The letter is entitled 
lerings of Ocgpen. It was so clevera|)* FAMINE”; and it treats largely on 
trick: to continue to pay in full tale ; | the subject of the crops, and of the cause 





to have cash payments as clearly as 
heart could wish : and yet to reduce the 
taxes one half ! 

Under such auspices, too, what pro- 
ect could fail? Forth it came; Mr. 
Vesrrrn became a sort of foster-tather, 
rrather uncle to it, and this is to this 
very hour the project of Granam, of 
hever-over-wise-Burperr, and of all 
“ie whole tribe that were opposed to the 
execution of the Small-note Bill. They 
ccarly see that everlasting Bank Re- 
‘iriction wili not do; they clearly see 
that, the Bank once more restrained, the 
itsolveney of the nation is declared ; 
they tremble at the thought of two prices 
tthe market: Burperr thinks of his 
rents ; for, as to washing away the thing 
by purified water; as to filtering the 
}tper into gold, he has no faith in that ; 
and though his friend Gattoway has 
Proposed to the House to slaughter oxen 
“y steam, and has, as we know, enabled 
the Baroner to save Greece ; when the 
latter comes to think of rents he trembles 
ait the thought of a law, that would 
enable the tenant to pay him five pounds 





“Iti the price of a bushel of wheat, | 


of the scarcity of wheat and other corn 
at certain times. This part of the letter 
is very well worthy of your attention. I 
regard some of its facts and arguments 
as erroneous and defective; but still it 
treats of a subject of great importance. 
Mr. Arwoop contends generally, that 
the want of a suflicient quantity of paper- 
money, or of the adoption of a degraded 
standard, has been one of the causes of 
the decline in agriculture, which he 
assumes to have taken place, and in 
which respect I am of his opinion. We 
agree that farmers and traders and all 
classes who do not participate in the 
taxes have suffered greatly, and still do 
suffer greatly, from the raising of the 
value of money; but I wish for aremedy 
by a lessening of the taxes: his remedy 
consists of a degrading of the standard of 
gold and silver: my remedy would put 
an end to the paper-system at once : his 
would keep life in it for some years 
longer. After this preface, I insert the 
letter, assuring you that you will profit 
more from an attentive perusal of it, 
than from fifty volumes of flatteries, pro- 
ceeding from the pens of men who 


‘ich would to a certainty be the case, | either do live, or wish to live, upon the 


were another Bank Restriction to take | 


piace, 


litle-shilling-project, while | am for an, 





r y a * ] 
lherefore, these people are for the) 


sweat of the people. You will find Mr. 
Arwoop concluding his letter by an ap- 
peal to you, and with something a little 
like flattery at the end of the thirtieth 


‘ywtable adjustment, not only on the, paragraph; but, at the same time, his 
principles, but according to the plan, of | advice ought to make you recoil trom 
' Norfolk Petition. In the last of the|his blandishments, I have numbered 
“ove-mentioned letters of Mr. Arwoop, | the paragraphs of Mr. Acwoop’s letter, 
‘A Writer has made mention of me and | for the purpose —_ easy reference. 
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1. When great principles are in operation, | ruined. They did net relax their hand until 
, 


it is not diflicult to foresee that great results 
must follow. The precise time, at which such 
results will ensue, it is not indeed easy to 





| the productive classes, than would have 


upon each occasion, more injustice had been 
done to, and-more miseru had been endured by 
5 o? 


hee nr 


calculate; because the action of collateral | done to, or endured by, the fund-owners, if the 


circumstances interferes, and sumetimes re- 
tards, and sometimes precipitates, their opera- 
tion. 

2. If an act of Parliament had been passed 
to prohibit the cultivation of the earth, and if 
such prohibition had been enforced by the 
bayonet, there can be no doubt that a famine 
must have been the sudden and certain con- 
Sequence of such wild and destructive legis- 
lature. Such an act of Parliament has not 
yet been passed, itis true; but one, vey nearly 
analogous to it, bas long been in operation. 
The act of 1819 has virtually rendered penal 
the cultivation of the ground. It has destroy- 
ed the reward of industry, and rendered it 
impossible for farmers to cultivate the earth, 
without sustaining a positive loss in so dving. 
Why, then, has not the famine ensued ? 
Famine has been predicted for years, by every 
man who has understood the necessary effect 
of forcing all the relations of society into an 
arbitrary couformity with an unjust, an un- 
suitable, and long-forgotten, standard of value. 
Why, then, has not famine ensued ? 

3. Let us examine this importaut subject— 
let us inquire into the probability of an ap- 
proaching famine—and into the causes which 
have hitherto tended to retard or counteract it, 

4. Certainly, if the aucieut metallic stand- 
ard of value had been carried into effect in 
1816, as was at first intended, an immediate 
famine must have ensued: the plough could 
not have been Kept in motion. The sudden 
and certain fall of English prices to the Con- 
tinental level, must of necessity have para- 
lysed every hand. The pressure of the war- 
burthens upon the reduced prices, must have 
been equivalent to a warrant of ruin upon 
every iarmer Who should dare to cultivate the 
earth. It was therefore found necessary to 
proceed slowly and cautiously, scattering the 
vuin gradually over a number of years, and 
relaxing our hand from time to time, in order 
ta allow the farmers and productive classes a 
little leisure to breathe, and to recover their 
exhausted spirits. The poor wretches have 
therefore been played with, like mice in the 
jaws of over-gorged cats; they have been 
suffered to escape, as it were, Que moment, in 
order to be again seized the next, and every 
time they have been seized, the talons have 
entered their very vitals. 

5. It was thus that, in 1816, the Government 
relaxed their hand, and by restoring cheap 
noney, they kept the plough in motion, and 
restored the prosperity of 1615, It was thus 
that, in 1822, the Goverument agaia relaxed 
their gripe, aud, by again resturing cheap 
mouey, they again restored the prosperity ot 

1624. At each of these periods, however, the 
Government cd not relax their hand until 
thousands and thousands of honest aud in- 
.\ustrious farmers and manufacturers had been 


| Government had abolished the whole national 
debt at once. In 1825, the victims have been 
seized again; and although a good deal of 
** tampering with the currency” has since been 
had recourse to, it is but justice to the Go- 
vernment to allow, that they have hithert, 
‘let no compunctious visitings of nature 
shake their fell purpose.”’ 


6. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the mischief which has already been done, 
has been confined to the mere misery of the 
productive classes. Other effects have been 
produced, which are well worthy of the most 
serious investigation. The agricultural stocks 
of the country have been consumed, and the 
productive powers of agriculture have been in- 
jured. ‘These two effects operating together, 
and combining with an increasing population, 
will probably conduce shortly to a fri 
state of things. 

7. Mr. Jacob, in his late report to the 
government, estimates the stock of wheat iu 
Eugland, at the harvest of 1823, only tive 
years ago, at 7,000,000 of quarters, The pro- 
bable stock, at the ensuing harvest of 1827, 
he estimates at only 700,000 quarters, or ouly 
one-tenth of its amount five years ago. The 
harvests have net been bad during these five 
vears, but have, upon the whole, been {ul 
average crops. ‘The last year’s crop, incet:, 
was notoriously more than an average one. 
We have, therefore, been consuming abov' 
1,200,000 quarters of wheat per annum more 
than the country has produced. 

8. Now, if this supply of food had heen 
drawn from foreign sources, it would have bee! 
an alarming fact, unless those foreign sources 
were clearly and securely under our own Col 
trol. Butit becomes ten times more alarm: 
when drawn from our stock at home—!r" 
that steck which furnishes our main secur"? 
against famine, and provides the most efficient 
means of keepiug up the due cultivation © 
the land. If this stock amounted to 7 ,000,0 
of quarters of wheat at the harvest of |°-" 
the probability is that it amounted to 20,000" 
of quarters, or to a whole year’s consumpte™ 
iu such years as 1813 and 1814, when the pr 
ductive powers of agriculture were uninjur™ 
wheu the dealers and corn-factors had 1 
confidence and the means necessary se: 
holding of large stocks of grain, and wie 
the 500,000 families of farmers bad gener : 
the means and the disposition to keep then 
rick-yards and their granaries full. 

9. It was of far more consequence , 
nation to ** keep fuith’’ with the holders 0 
this stock of wheat than with the holde’s “f sa 
national debt, if, indeed, it had been nec” » 
that either should be sacrificed. The “ee 
of this 20,000,000 of quarters of wheat | “s 
the “‘ public faith” pledged to them, )" 
effectually as it was pledged to the holders 
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the national debt. They had just the same | have been enabied io suppori existence without 


security from the Government that it should 
pot be torn from their hands, and that its 
value should not be capriciously reduced by 
legislative enactments. Instead of being al 
burthen to the nation, it constituted a most 
important part of the national wealth, and 
was, iu fact, necessary to the nation, as capi- 
tal ia the hauds of the farmers to ensure the 
due cultivation of the land. So long as the 
yation possessed this stock of wheat, it held 
a guarantee against the evils of scarcity ; and, 
in the event of one or two harvests proving 
deficient, the nation could rely upon having 
its wants supplied out of this stock, until 
sume ove or more abundant harvests should 
replace the deficiency occasioned, It pre- 
sented, therefore, the means, the cheap and 
secure means, of securing the due cultivation 
of the land, of guaranteeing the nation 
against the evils of scarcity, and of ensuring 
a general and uniform supply of bread, with 
only small casual variations in its price. 

10. Instead of possessing a stock of twenty 
millions of quarters of wheat, however, or 
a whole year’s consumption, which it seems 
probable we did possess at the harvest of 1414, 
or even of seven millions of quarters, which 
we possessed at that of 1823, it now seems, 
from Mr. Jacob’s Report, that we shall pos- 
sess only a stock of 700,000 quarters, or about 
oue fortuight’s consumption, at the harvest 
of 1824, 

ll. Mr. Jacob's Report, would not, perhaps, 
be much to be relied upon, if it were not sup- 
ported by collateral circumstances ; but it | 
certainly assumes a very important aspect 
wien considered with reference to the cessa- | 
tion of agricultural epclosures, and to the | 
acknowledged increase of the population ; | 
aud more particularly with reference to the | 
unwersal impoverishment among the agricul- 
tural classes, and to ther acknowledged want | 
of means and of confidence to hold any con- | 
siderable stocks in their possession. These un- | 
happy classes of men have been toiling for 
year alter year in vain. They have reaped 
poverty as the reward of their labour. They 
have been compelled to give two bushels of 
wheat where they contracted to give one, and 
therefore it is not to be wondered at that their 


kranaries and their rick-vards are at last ex- | 
hausted, : 

12. Here, then, the secret of “€ over-pro- 
duction” is explained. It is the emptying of | 
the yvranaries and the rick-yards, which has | 
caused the glutting of the markets. The 
thouey has been drawn out of the markets, 
aud the stocks of grain have been forced in. 
It would, therefore, have been strange if the 
“ppearauce of “ over-production” had not, 
existed, We have closed our ports for the 
last nive years, we have, therefore, had little 
or no foreign importations during that long 
period. But we have been drawing 1,200,000 
quarters of wheat per annum from our stocks. 
4y this means, and by keeping a considerable 
Part of our population in a half-fed state, we 














the aid of foreign importations. 

13. But this has not been the only fund that 
we have been drawing upon. Like wild and 
reckless prodigals, we have also been drawing 
the means of our present maintenance out of 
our future bread, /¢is well known to all whe 
have uquired into the subject, that the same 


. > ° . . 
impoverishment of the agricultural classes, 


which has forced ‘the stocks of grain into the 
markets, has alio at the same time compelied 
the farmers to exhaust, neglect and over-crop 
their land. In some instances they have broken 
up their pastures to enable them to grow cheap 
crops of wheat, without manure, and almost 
without labour; in others they have forced the 
rotation of crops, and have grown three crops 
of wheat where the fertility of the land could 
only support two, ‘They have not, in this way, 
produced more than the population required 5 
but they have produced more than the land 
could grow without injury to its fertility. They 
have, in short, ** over-cropped” and ** over- 


| tilled’’ the land, in order to enable them to 


raise the present means of mecting their present 
necessities. By thus drawing upon the future 
to support the present, and by giving up their 
stocks, the agricultural classes have been 
enabled to supply the wants of an increasing 
population, during the absence of those foreign 
importations which the country has formerly 
required and received. ‘The decomposition of 
the stocks of grain, aud the exhausting of 


‘agricultural fertility, have furnished the an- 


nual means of maintaining our population for 
a few years, and in the meanwhile we have 
rejected the supplies which foreign nations 
have offered us, and those nations have con- 
sequently ceased to grow thei ! 

14. And whilst the necessities of the farmers 
have driven them to the adoption of this de~ 
structive system of over-tillage, and breaking 
up of pastures in the best lands, the very same 
necessities have driven them to the adoption 
of an equally destructive system, of a different 


-characier, in the inferior lands. It is not dif- 


ficult to point out whole parishes of this kind 
of land, and of lands of expensive cultivation, 
where cultivation is entirely abandoned. The 


| land is laid down as no Jouger paying to cul- 


tivate, and is now rapidly becoming a sheep- 
walk, or a desolate waste. Over thousands 
and thousands of acres the gorse and the 
heath are recovering their ancieut dominion, 
and the solitary bittern and the curlew are 
building their nests where the song of the 
reaper was but lately heard. The best lands 
are, in fact, in many places exhausted with 
over-cropping; the inferior lands are becom- 
ing waste, and all land is cultivated in a slo- 
venly, veglectful, and poverty-stricken man- 
ner. These are facts well known to agricul- 
tural men, and they may more or less he wit- 
nessed in every part of the country. 

15. Wecome, then, * a crisis shortly. Our 
population is increased ; our agricultural pro- 
ductive power is diminished ; our agricultural 
stocks are exhausted, For year after year, 
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our supply of bread has been unequal to our 
consumption, and we have been drawing one 
or two millions of quarters of wheat per an- 
num from sources which must shortly fail us. 
We come now to the end of our reckless 
career. We are rapidly approaching a period 
when we shall waut tentimes the foreign im- 
portations which we formerly obtained, and 


when foreign nations will not be enabled to)! 


give us one half of what they formerly gave! 


16, In all reasonable probability, it would | 
therefore appear that we are on the verge of a | 


famine, This deadly calamity has been con- 
cealed from the public eve by the collateral 
circumstances attending it; it has been in 
some degree retarded and counteracted by 
those circumstances ; but still it has been ad- 
vancing with slow and remorseless certainty 
to its consummation. 

17. And, unfortunately for us, our situation 
is hecoming so exceedingly complicated, by 
the mis-mavuagement of our rulers, that it be- 


gins toappear doubtfal whether we can adopt | 


any measures for our relief, which will not 
either exasperate our calamity for a period, 
or precipilate a political catastrophe. 

14. There are only two ways of restoring 
agriculture to a healthy state, and of rescuing 
the country from the danger which threatens 
it. We may either lift up agricultural means 
by restoring the paper-system boldly and per- 
manentiy, or we may cut down agricultural 
buithens by an Equitable Adjustment. 

19. Suppose, then, that we adopt the former; 


or WetutncTon. 399 


and without the borrowing of the money, millions 
of human beings must die! 


| 20. The unhappy “ rag makers,” having 
fallen under the anathemas of Lords Goderich 
and Liverpool, and of Mr. Cobbett, have for 
the last three years been obliged to act dia- 
, metrically opposite to their own interest and 
\to that of the public. Instead of acting a, 
jarteries of the circulation, distributing th 
circulating medium in all parts where the 
|} wants of industry require, they have Leen 
| obliged to act as drains upon the circulati 

| system, drawing up the money from the whol 
some operations of agriculture, manufarty 
and trade, it order to employ it in Loud 
upon short and safe securities, where the, 
think they cau rely upon getting it again ata 
moment’s warning. But if this unwholesomme 
and unnatural state of things should be coun- 
_teracted hy the Government, and if the bauk- 
ers and the public should again be induced to 
open the sluices of the circulation in seven hiun- 
dred quarters, there can be no doubt that, in 
this case, agriculture would quickly become 
prosperous, and the due cultivation of the land 
would be restored and secured. 


21. But in the position in which we now 
stand, care is required in restoring the paper 
system. There was no fear of excess during 
the war—there never was an excess of paper 
money during the war; nor was there auy in 
the year 1825. The money of the country was 
never more than the exigencies of the country 


and that, whilst we reassure the confidence of | required. If any period of the late war pre- 


the productive classes, we stimulate and en- 
courage the country bankers to open their 
seveu hundred sluices of the circulation, and 
to issue their powerful but ‘‘ worthless rags”’ 


sents an exception to this remark, it was the 
year 1200, when the increase of paper-money 
co-operating with u deficient harvest, perhaps 
tended to occasion the holding and the hoarding 





: , > on wy stock of grain 
from seven hundred centres, into the uses of | “? of a greater proportion of the stock of 8 


industry. It would be of no use to act upon 
the ** rag makers,”’ without at the same time 
acting also upon the public mind ; for unless 
the public are williog to borrow the “ rags,”’ 
the ** rag makers”’ cannot issue them, It is 
therefore necessary to act upon both parties ; 
the one must be stimulated to borrow, and 
the other to lend. Both these dispositions are 
rather stagnant at present, and are becoming 
daily more so. Prudent and safe men are 
afraid to borrow money, because they cannot 
safely and beneficially employ it. Bankers 
are afraid to lend it, because they know that 
ijt cannot be safely employed, and because 


they remember the late panic, when they were | 


compelled to pay every body, whilst nobody 
could pay them. It may be thought hy some 
persons, that it is right that this system of 
borrowing and lending should cease. Jt may 
be thought by others, that the system of lend- 
ing and borrowing land should cease also, and 
that no farmer should be allowed to cultivate 
land which is not his own. These are some of 
the wild theories whiclf have latterly been in- 
vented by political economists; but they are 
totally inapplicable to the present state of so- 
ciety. Without the. borrowing of the land, 
millions of acres must remain uncultivated ; 


in the country, than the interest and welfare 
| of the country required. 


22. This is the emergency which we have 
}now to fear, in a much more serious degree. 
Hf we should have a deficient harvest in the 
|present year, when our stocks of grain are 
exhausted, it becomes doubtful whether re- 

newed issues of money would not, for a short 

period, inerease the sufferings of the popula 
‘tion. Such renewed issues would supply the 
, means and the disposition to hoard graio, at 
the very time that we should want more thai 
| the whole of our grain iu the market. We 
éhould begin to re-accumulate stocks, when 
we ought to decompose them. In the imme 
| diate absence of any eligible investments '0! 
/money, too great a proportion of the wi 

money might probably for a time be employ 
in baying up and hoarding of grain. and “ 
jobhing and dealing in an article in lich au 
acknowledged scarcity would cause au A 
_ usual degree of confidence to attach. In sa 
way the price of wheat, instead of keepiné * 
10s. or 12s, per bushel, which, in the aoa 
means of the country, would be a | gga 

riee, might probably rise to 20s. or 50s. re 
bushel, before the action of the new mone) mn 
| raising the prices of labour could have time 
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enable the distressed population to pay 10s. 
per bushel: 

7}. Here, then, we should come to a state 
of things which would render the restoration 
of the paper-system a difficult and dangerous 
operation. Aud yet the very deficiency of the 
harvest, which would occasion the danger, 
would render some great measures absolutely 
necessary and unavoidable. Observe the 
operation of such deficient harvest. It would 
open the ports; butit would uot give the farmer 
the meaus of supporting cultivation. The 
opening of the ports would draw the gold 
abroad. All bankers must then pull in their 
circulation of notes. By the actiog of this 
double exhaustion, the prices of wheat would 
avain be forced down, and the ports would 
again be closed, even in the midst of famine ; 
for the dearth of money would be still greater 
than the dearth of bread. Inthe midst of fa- 
mine, then, we should have panic. ‘Themoney 
woull be unequal to the task of paying the 
debts, and, therefore, the debts could not be 
paid, aud panic would ensue; panic which 
could vot, in such case, be relieved without a 
restoration of that very paper-system which 
we were seeking to avoid. 

24. If, then, we should, in such case, be 
determined to avoid the restoration of the 
paper system, we should then be driven upon 
the other alternative ofan equitable adjustment. 
Unless we had recourse to this, in such a 
state of things, we could not keep the plough 
lu the ground, nor could we possibly prevent 
the whole frame of society fromm falling upon 
our heads. 

2). Now, how wowld it be possible to work 
Lquitable Adjustment under the terrible emer- 
geney here contemplated? Certainly, if we 
must have recourse to this great measure, 
we had better attempt it now, whilst society is 
tranquil, and whilst we have leisure to digest 
“s various complicated and muititudinous 
details 

-}. But in a state of society like ours, it 
seems almost an impracticable measure. In 
other countries, where the state of society is 
less complicated and artificial, general rules 
may be established which may be safely acted 
upon; but in England such general rules 
could not be defined or _xvendered applicable. 
How, for instance, could the two hundred 
millions in the hands of the bankers be dealt 
wit? This sum of money belongs to in- 


dig} ° 
“ividuals, varying from day to day; and yet | 


it is the basis on which permanent credits 
have heen formed. The temporary credit on 
the right hand supports the permanent credit 
oa the left hand. How, then, can one be 
reduced, without reducing also the other? So 
also with bond debts and simple-contract 
debts: the bond debt on the right hand sup- 
ports the simple-contract debt on the left hand. 
fhe money advanced upon simple contract 
debts is again levt out upon boud and mort- 
gage debts, How, then, can one be reduced 
without the other? The varying debt and 
the permanent debt, the bond debt and the 


on 
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simple-contract debt, are all interwoven with 
each other, and cannot possibiy be separated. 
The reduction, then, nust apply equally to all 
existing debts, and the man who advanced his 
money in 1622, when money was strung up to 
nearly ius ancient value, must submit to the 
same reduction as the man who advanced it a 
1825, when money was depreciuted to nearly 
the war level. ‘This would be manifestly 
most unjust, and yet there would be no means 
of avoiding Ut under Equitable Adjusiment. 

27. Thesame difficulties present themselves 
lin every other partof our social system. Ge- 
neral rules are not applicable, and cannot be 
made applicable. In the very beginning of 
our attempt we should meet a difficulty which 
would probably be insurmountable. It would 
be necessary, in the first instance, to stay the 
course of law generally, aud to grant a kind 
of restrictive act to every idividual in the 
country. Without this a general run would 
duke place upon the national debt, and upon 
every other debt in the kingdom. Every 
individual would be anxious to get his ful 
amount of money whilst it appeared pract- 
cable to do so, and a million of sherils’ war- 
rants for debt would be set in motion in every 
county in England. What government could 
stand its ground im the midst of such a whirt- 
wind as tls ? 





28. The Government must then refuse equil 
able adjustment, It is not practicable now, 
nor at any future time. If, then, they are de- 
termined to avoid the paper currency, and to 
avoid also an adjustment of the standard of 
value, they must proceed in their present 
course. But here also the same tate will still 
await them, procrastinated fora while. Even 
if the apprehensions of famine should be un- 
founded, they will still have to contend with 
wheat at 4s, or 3s, per bushe!, and with but- 
cher’s meat at 4d. or 3d. per ib., as shown tn 
the Globe ot the 22d of October last. At these 
prices, or at prices any thing near them, no 
rent can be permanently paid in England, 
without reducing the taxration to something 
near the level of 1791. If any rent whatever 
should remain, it will be more than swallowed 
up by family settlements and other incum- 
brances. But the landowners have still the 
political power in their hands. They will, 
therefore, in their own defence, be compelled 
to pull the taxes from under the feet of the sol- 
dier, the pensioner, and the fundowner. ‘The 
Government might as well reason with the 
winds, as with men whose rents are rapidly fall- 
ing within the level of thew debts and fixed in- 
cumbrances. No reason will persuade men in 
this situation to graut taxes to the Govern- 
ment, and therefore the taxes will not be 
granted. If the fundowners get one-half of 
their present dividends, they will be fortunate, 
aud the same will be the case with the sul- 
diers and pensioners. ‘Thus the ex peuditure 
of the landowner, aad that of tue fundowner, 
and tnat of the government, will all be re- 
duced at aimost the same time. This general 
reduction of expenditure will act principally 
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in London, where the greater part of these) course was filled with difficultics and dist 
1 iree descripti ms of income are now expend- ses, and the goal was death.” It was proved 
ed. The p»pulation of London will thus be; to him that he was pursuing a course, ‘ je. 
thrown out of employment, and out of bread. | ginning with poverty, misery, and universal 
Haifa million of hungry wretches will be let\ fraud, and ending in Jamine, bankruptcy, and 
/nose upon the Government, ata time when the revolution.’ It was proved to him, that ret 
(soveroment will be weakened and distracted | scattering the ruin over a series of years, he 
w tha bundred difficulties, aul unable to pay | was not changing its cuaracter, but that he 
its creditors on the one hand, or its soldiers | was ‘* giving the nation to perish by the tedious 
on the other. and intolerable agonies of prolonged discase 
20. There are thus three courses for the | instead of sinking under the sudden and switt 
Gaovernment to adopt. ‘Lhey may restore the destruction which a bolder policy would have 
paper-system, and afterwards either render it vecasioned’’ 1t was proved to him, in every 
permanent, or convertible into a just and prac- | shape aud way in which proof can be given, 
ficable melallie standard ; or they may adopt} that the restoration of the continental measure 
equitable adjustment, and thereby precipitate | of prices would necessarily produce the res- 
the grand denowement of our errors; or they | toration of the continental level of prices ; 
may slumber on in their present course,| that this continental level of prices would 
amidst dangers at home aud insults abroad, literally double the real weight and the veal 
until the iron kuell of the tocsin awakes them. value of all British obligations ; aud that the 
30. The Dake of Wellington is not aman) consequent pressure of British obligations 
for this latter course. Ile is not a man to} upon the country would be made so extrem 
submit p tients to the grossest insults, and ithat it would be certain ‘to pull down the 
to pretend not to see them, Jn his hands the | fabric of society upon bis head.” With des- 
national honour willat least be safe. He may | perate fatuity he persevered in his fatal career 
be hostile tothe paper-system. Beitso. He} —he rejected all counsel—he refused all in- 
may possibly be ignorant of the mortal ruin | quiry, The panic comes, and, with a voice 
which attends our present system. Be it sv.| of thunder, tells him that he is wrong; still 
But he knows what is due to his own character, | he perseveres. Prosperity and adversity are 
end to the national honour, Ue knows that| laid both before him. Instead of reete/uing 
the national debt was coutracted to preserve | the standard which caused the adversity, he pro- 
the national honour, and if these two great| ceeds to rectify the paper, which caused the 
principles must come in collision, if no pos- | prosperity! Stern, inflexible, ruthless, and 
sible means can be devised wiiereby they can | remorseless to the very last. With dying 
be reconciled with each other, he wi// sacrifice | breath he imprecates calumpies and penalties 
the instrument to the object, and shake off the on the heads of his victims, and leaves famine, 
debt, ** like a dew-drop from a lion’s mane.” | bankruptcy, and anarchy, as a legacy to his 
Ol. The Government must not lay the flat-| successors. 
tering unction to their souls that they are 
already come to the worst. Lord Liverpool r 9 
boasted of this seven years ago, and cond Lae een SEER. 
himself wofully deceived. They are yet but You will perceive (that is to say, if 
at the beginning of troubles. They have as you read, and I would advise you to 
yet scarcely tasted a drop of that bitter cup, | - gy - hs 
which they must drain to the very dregs. When read,) that, in the first five paragrap 
they shall see the continental level of prices Mr. Arwoop describes the ruin of the 
established permanently in England; when| farmers as proceeding from the rise in 


they shall see the continental level of rents the value of money Generally speak- 
established, and the contivental level of taxa- v* 


tion and of wages established; when they | '"§> his description is accurate enough, 
shall see all these mighty consequences esta- | aS well with regard to the causes as the 
blished in England, and all working and har- | effects ; but, there are two points, and 
monising together, then they may begin to} those of yery great importance in which 
think that their troubles are at an end. But gy tet Lot etal He says 
what a world of calamities must they not wit- ‘. StwooD mista im i 
ness before this state of things appears! Fa- that if the value of money had been 
mine, bankruptcy, and revolution, these are the changed all at once, the ruin of the 
three demous which they have yet to grapple farmer would have been so complete, 


with. When the Duke of Wellingtou shall Iti 
hat no one would have dared cultl- 
have overcome these gaunt and remorseless that ul ¥ ” 


enemies, he may sit duwn under the shadow vate the earth. Mr, Arwoon is, I take 
of his laurels, and rest in peace. it, a landlord himself. What he meais 

32. These are probably new enemies to the by the farmer is himself, who receives 
Duke of Wellington. ‘They are not new to] the profits of the farmer, or who, at any 
Lord Liverpool ; they were proved to him . is is @ 
to be the inevitable consequences of his mea- Fane, largely shares in nora 7 both 
sures in 1819. It was proved to him ia 1819,| V€Ty Common error perceivable | f the 

Houses in Parliament. The ruin © 
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oor farmer is talked of; and not the|of their landlords, and with very good 


ruin of the landlord, who is, perhaps, 
mortgaged above his arm-pits. It is 
true that the renters of land have suffer- 
ed, do suffer, and will suffer, from the 
enhancement of the value of money ; 
but, the suffering of the landlord is per- 
wnent; the fund-holder has hold of 
him, and indeed of the farmer too ; like 
aweazel uponthe back ofa hare, he rides 
and sucks; but the farmer shakes him 
off at the end of the lease: to the land- 


lord he sticks, and his mouth never 


quits the poll as long as there is one 


vital drop in the body of the jolter- 


headed animal, who keeps squeaking 
and running, and running and squeak- 
ing, treading smabler creatures under 


his feet in his flight, until, at last, he 


drops detested for his past tyranny, de- 
spised for his cowardice, and, amidst the 
acclamation of all nature, receives his 
appropriate reward. 

Oh! no, Mr. Arwoopn, the land would 
not have been kept without the plough 
mit, there would not have been tamine 
even if the full payment of the taxes in 
gold had been enforced in the year 1816. 
You Bankers and such like people, al- 
ways seem to forget that there are any 
You do 
not seem to perceive that there are 
millions of the people, who will have 
Do you 
believe that the whole of the inhahitants 
ofa country would suffer the land to lie 


 Uneultivated merely because nobody 


could afford to pay any rent? You for- 
get that there is a daw which would 
bring thismatter to the test in a moment. 


| The people by millions demand food ; 
_ the overseers go to the farms; the far- 
Mer cannot pay the rents; the overseer 


seizes his goods ; to avoid this the far- 
mer removes them together with his 
stock; whither is heto remove these, 


Seeing that all are upon the move at the 


same time! Oh! no, Mr. Arwoon, 
the farmer would pay his small and 
iumerous creditors, those that assist him 
0 raise his crops, and would leave his 
single and great creditor, his landlord, 
Wholly unpaid. When things come to 
this pass, farmers are much more 
alraid of their labourers than they are 


| 





reason on their side. The first duty of 


the land is to feed those who work upon 
itand for it; and this duty it would per- 
form a great deal better than it does now, 
if that which you seem to dread were 
actually to take place. You seem to 
think about nobody but the landlord, 
whose interest is the very dast to be 
considered in such a ease. You talk 
indeed of the farmer: but even he is a 
miserable trifle, when compared to the 
millions that eat. 

If that sudden augmentation of the 
value of money had taken place at the 
time, and in the degree which you men- 
tion; and if we could suppose it possi- 
ble that all the farmers would have 
quitted their farms; and if they could 
be supposed to have sold off their stocks, 
although there would have been nobody 
to purchase them, do you imagine that 
the people would have laid down and 
died? Do you imagine that the over- 
seer would not have set the people to 
work upon the farms? In short, do 


you imagine that a whole peaple would 


have starved, merely in consequence of 
the landlord refusing to let the tenant re- 
inain without paying rent! This is a 
monstrous supposition indeed: things 
do not go to this length quiet/y ; some- 
thing would have taken place long before 
the point would have arrived at which 
the plough would have been kept out 
of the land, and that something would, in 
a short time, have put all things to rights. 

In paragraph 5, you say that more 
misery was produced by cach of the 
changes in the value of money between 
1816 and 1825, than would have been 
produced if the whole of the National 
Debt had been abolished at once. 

At what hours of the day do you write, 
Mr.Arwoon! We authors should com- 
municate things of this sort to one ano- 
ther. . I write, at this season, from five 
o’clock to eight, and then breakfast upon 
Indian meal. [ then return to it tll 
twelve, when I dine; and if | intend to 
write any more that day, I seldom drink 
any thing but small beer. 1 am afraid 
that you are in the habit of writing after 
dinner ; that is to say, about the time 
when I go to bed; for no man in his 
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sober senses ever could have put a 
thought like this upon paper. ‘The fund- 
holders are three hundred thousand in 


that number, and more than that, as may 
be easily conceived, when we know that 
they swallow up more than one-half of 
our enormous taxes. Suppose all these 
reduced to beggary in an hour, where 
are they to find tood and raiment, or any 
thing else? You, yourself, however, 
in paragraph 28, have furnished a com- 
plete answer to this, your assertion. Ob- 
serving upon the effect of a great re- 
duction of the taxes, and particularly 
upon reducing the dividends of the fund- 
holders to one-half of their present 
amount, you say, ‘ this general reduc- 
* tion of expenditure will act  princi- 
* pally in London, where the greater 
*‘ part of the income of the taxes is 
‘““now expended. The population of 
‘« London will be thus thrown out of em- 
“ployment and out of bread. Walf a 
million of hungry wretches will be let 
** loose upon the Government, at a time 
“ when tlre Government will be weak- 
“ened and distracted with a hundred dif- 
* ficulties, and unable to pay its credi- 
** tors on the one hand, or its soldiers on 
“ the other.” 

Oh, fie, Mr. Arwoop! Not paythedear 
soldiers! W hata pity that would be: though 
you need not suffer your humanity to 
melt you on this score, I can assure you; 
for the soldiers, God bless them and save 
them, do as my Lory Duke well knows, 
know how, in such extreme cases, to find 
payment for themselves. But, Mr. Ar- 


woop, to return to your comparison of 


the sufferings of 1819, 1822, and 1825, 
with the snfferings that would arise in 


this case; it lopping off only one-half 


of the debt would let loose this half. 
million of hungry wretches, and produce 
all the other tremendous consequences 
which you have described ; if the lopping- 
off of only one-half of the debt would 

roduce effects like these, to abolish the 
whole at once, must, even according to 
your own account, produce a something 
very nearly approaching, in likeness, the 
day of judgment; and certainly, any- 
thing like that was not produced in 1819, 
1922, or 1825. 


nunber; their dependants are ten times | by the farmers, whether of grain or of 
animals, have become of late years of 





In paragraphs 6,7, 8, 9,10 and 1). 
my Lord Duke, Mr. Arwoop insists. 
and with great truth, that the stocks kept 


smaller amount invalue. This is not 
only a very just but a very pertinent and 
profound observation. It is notorious to 
all those who understand country affairs, 
that there is always a less stock in the 
hands of the farmer than there used to 
be. It is an observation that I have 


heard made by innumerable farmers of 


my acquaintance. When I was a boy, 
1 observed thirty wheat-ricks standing 
at one time in one rick-yard at a place 
called Wirey in Wirvsnire, which lies 
between Salisbury and Heytesbury. 
Passing through that village in the year 
1826, and at much about the same sea- 
son of the year that | had seen the rick- 
vard whet a boy, I went over to enjoy 
a sight which I had had in my recollec- 
tion for so many years; but, alas! I 
found but seventeen ricks instead ot 
thirty ; and I have made similar obser- 
vations in hundreds of instances. Itis 
the same with regard to animals upona 
farm. It is well known that wether-sheep 
to give you fine meat, ought to be full- 
mouthed ; that is to say, five years old. 
Perhaps the average at this time, at 
which the wether-sheep are killed, does 
not exceed twenty months.  Bissor 
Firetwoop in his Preeiosum, speak 
ing of the price of lean hogs, states them 
at two years and a half old. WV hen | 
was a boy, no substantial farmer put 4 
hog up to fat until he was two years old, 
or at least the general practice was 0 
fat hogs at two years old. We bad fallen 
off half a year in the age even then ; but 
since Pirt and taxation began to have 
the sway, the average has been reduced 
to less than one year; and you may 
hunt a county all through, from one end 
to the other, without finding a hog more 
thana year and a half old, unless it be a 
breeding sow or a boar, or a boar s@g; 
and these are facts as notorious as seal: 
selliyg was in 1809; and that was, in 
the House itself, declared to be as nol 
rious as the sun at noon-day, The — 
is the case with regard to oxen, ™ he 
ought always to be from six 1 © 
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years old at the least, and which are 
now killed at three, much oftener thanat 
six. By way of compensation however, 
we have plenty of old horses, which, 
poor creatures, live as long as hard 
work and poor fare will permit them. 
And here is a falling-off indeed! Where 
are now those bell-teams, each of them 
with their harness and the wagon worth 
fur or five hundred pounds of the pre- 
sont money ! It used to be a maxim that 
le * head team” where two teams were 
kept, ought to be worth a hundred quar- 
ters of wheat. I much question if there 
he such a farmer’s team now inall Eng- 
land. It used to be a saying, that voung 
farmers went a courting with their fa- 
ther’s teams; that is to say, they con- 
trived that the girls should see the team, 
and thereby judge of the stibstance of 
te spark. These sparks would take 
special good care now, I fancy, not to 
suffer the team to appear in their retinue 
onsuch anoecasion. There are now, even 
upon the best farms, neither head teams 
nor under teams, buta parcel of poor raw 
boned devils driven off their legs, yalled 
back and shoulders, and hacked about 
from morning to night, with harness 
made up of rusty leather and ropes. The 
decline of the country in all these re- 


spects is manifest to every observer of 


filly years of age. 

But, my Lorp Duxe, though Mr. Ar- 
Woop is correct in bis opinion, with re- 
gard to the diminished value of stock on 
farms, he is not correct, with regard to 
the real canse of such diminution, He 
has omitted, too, to mention the dimi- 
nished age of the animals; and the ne- 
cessity of preventing such diminution 
from causing a general scarcity of food. 

Vhen the Americans resolved to go to 
war, to preserve themselves against bo- 
roughmongers, they entered into a com- 
pact, in all the states, not to kill either 
ambs, calves, or sucking-pigs, as long 
as the war shonld last; to which compact, 
though not bound by law, every man 
Strictly adhered. They foresaw that 
great waste and devastation would take 
Place, and they thus wisely provided 
‘gainst the consequences of them : if the 
stock were swept away by the enemy in 


‘ome parts, a store was thus provided in. 








other parts. Such a people deserved the 
freedom that they secured. But, to re- 
turn to the cause of the diminution of the 
stocks in England, Mr. Arwoop, who 
always looks upon paper-money as a 
plaster for all sores, ascribes the dimi- 
nution to the diminution of the quantity 
of paper-money, forgetting that the fine 
be}l-teams, the rich harness, the old oxen, 
the full mouthed wethers, and the fall- 
grown hogs, all existed in abundance 
along with the stores of the ricks of corn, 
in the first place, when there was no 
paper-money at ali, and, in the next 
place, they still continued to exist ina 
ereat degree, as long as there was no 
paper-money in notes under ten pounds. 
Since there have been notes of five 
pounds, and of a still lower denomina- 
tion, these stocks and stores have gradu- 
ally disappeared, notwithstanding the 
farms have increased so monstrously in 
size. 

But, it is not the mere existence of 
paper-money that has done this; it is 
the weight of the taxes; it is the inces- 
sant demands of the tax-gatherers, di- 
rect and indirect, which makes it impos- 
sible for any body but the dealers in 
money, the loan-jobbers, the annaitants 
of all descriptions, the monopolisers, and 
the receivers of the taxes, to have either 
money or stocks of goods, Amongst the 
labouring classes, the wearing apparel, 
the household goods, the tools, are not a 
sixth part in value to what they were fifty 
years ago: the beer barrels and brewing 
implements are all gone; the Sunday 
coat of the labourer is no more; the 
cleck, the brass warming-pan, that used 
to be in every man’s house; the neat 
window curtains, the food warm beddin 
and coverlet: they have been stripped 
of it all; and if we exclude the tax re- 
ceivers, and the monopolisers, and the 
paper-money makers, the value of the 
clothing, and the household goods, and 
of the store of food and drink of the rest 
of the community is not one-half, nor 
one-quarter of what it was fifty years 
ago. 

This has been produced by the weight 
of the taxes cu-operating with a cursed 
paper-money that has created bands of 
monopolisers ; and these two working 
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together would, if the people could be 
kept perlectly quiet so long, at last re- 
duce them all to a dress of mere rags 
and cause them finally to expire from 
starvation. In just the same way came the 








effects mentioned by Mr. Arwoopn, in 
paragraphs 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, | 


if it were money that is lent, and just as 
if it were necessary, even if it were mo- 
ney, that persons engaged in agriculture 
should have somedody to lend them mo- 
ney; just as if the trade or the farming 
ought not to be carried on by the solid 
means of the trader and the farmer, 


He is perfectly correct when he says/|just as if they ought not be carried on 


that the /and itself has been robbed of its | 
store. The tillage, the manuring, the) 
fencing, every operation is performed | 
worse than it used to be. Lands have, | 
in many cases, been let with permission | 
to crop in any manner that the tenant 
chose, which must be the certain de- | 
structon of a farm. The productive | 
quality of the land has been taken out | 
of it by anticipation, in conformity with 
the other parts of this anticipating sys- 
tem. Mr. Arwoop says, and very truly, 
that the land has been over-cropped in 
order to enable the farmers to raise the 
present means of meeting their present 
necessities. But what I find fault with 
in Mr. Atwood is, that he does not state 
frankly the cause of these present ne- 
cessities ; that he does not point out, that | 
it is the visits of thetax-gatherer and his 
workings out of sight, that produce these 
imperious necessities ; that he does not 
call upon you, my Lorp Duke, to 
abridge the powers of this inexorable 
tax-gatherer: and that he leaves us to 
conclude, that new issues of paper-mo- 
ney would produce a cessation of these 
beggaring operations ; nay, in paragraph 
28 he as good as tells you, that you can- 
not reduce taxation to a great extent 
without shaking the whole fabric of the 
Government. I on the contrary contend, 
that the taxation may be reduced to a 
great extent without any act of injustice 
to any human being, except in parti- 








cular cases too insignificant to be worthy 

of much notice, compared with the great 

good that an equitable adjustment would 
ffect. 

In paragraph 18, Mr. Arwoop begins 
to talk of equitable adjustment; but he 
immediately flies off from it, and runs 
into his doctrines about banking, which 
he calls a system of lending and bor- 
rowing, just as if the whole thing was 
not a sham, a mere trick to cheat the de- 


fenceless part of the community ; just as 





by the man’s own money ; justas if every 
trader and farmer were to be dependent 
upon some rascally Quaker or Jew, and 
this, too, necessarily ! 

The comparing of this lending, by 
bankers, of their false and villanous 
paper, to the letting of land, which Mr. 
Arwoop calls ‘‘ lending” of land, is a 
piece of the most impudent and stark- 
naked sophistry that ever was engender- 
ed in the mind of a Rag-rook in a state 
of despair. So that letting a farm is 
lending a farm; and I dare say that 
Mr. Arwoop could find us out accom- 
modation farms, and farms in the infer- 
nal Quaker-bill-broker’s shops to be dis 
counted. Proceed, gentle rook; go on, 
and you will easily make it out that a 
servant does not hire, but lend himsell; 
and get on a little further, and we shall 
find that the father does not give the 
wife away, but merely lends her to the 
man, who is to pay her interest in kind, 
This is, however, such abominable non- 
sense, that itis unworthy of notice of any 
sort; and I should now proceed to an- 
swer that part of this letter which relates 
tothe comparative merits of the equitable 
adjustment, and those of the little-shil- 
ling-project. This part of the letter em- 
braces the paragraphs, from 20 to 32 
inclusive ; but this part I have not room 
to examine this week. In my next Re- 
gister, I will complete the examination; 
and I would fain hope that the impres- 
sion which I shall leave in your mind, 
will induce you, while there ts yet tune, 
to take measures for carrying equitable 
adjustment into execution. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


P.S. While I was writing the above, 
a friend had the goodness to send me 
the New Times newspaper of the 5th 
of this month, in which paper I find 
what is vulgarly called a dead set _ 
at you, to induce you to abandon Wwe 
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King’s subjects to the merciless Rooks. 
The writer of this ministerial paper, as 
it is called, begins by describing the sad 
effects which the Small-note Bilis pro- 
ducing in every part of the country. 
He next asks whether you will persevere 
in a measure which he stigmatises as 
most unwise and most unjustifiable. He 
next represents the great legislator and 
statesman of spinning-jenny origin and 
of presentiment elevation, as the sole 
cause of the perseverance of this mea- 
sure, He asserts that the illustrious 
Peet cannot retract; but he states at 
the same time that you are not so bound ; 
and here he expresses himself in the 
following words— But is the Duke of 
“ Wellington so bound? We affirm that 
“he isnot. Ite has lately admitted, in 
‘a correspondence which he has in the 
most laudable spirit carried on with 
certain eminent bankers in the country, 
‘ that the calculation which Mr, Gout- 
‘burn made to Parliament, respecting 
the amount of one-pound notes in cir- 
culation, was under-rated ; and that 
many of his statements were founded 


- 


- 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


a 


‘ 


“honestly adinitted this, ‘and he has 
“moreover conceded, that the evidence 
“of those witnesses before the Bullion 
“ Committee, which formed the basis of 
* their eclebrated report, is equally er- 
“ roneous and absurd. We assert, on the 
“most unquestionable authority, that 
“the Noble Duke has candid’y declared 
* these to be his sentiments.” 

This man may be a liar; and I dare 
say he is; but if he speak truth, what a 
pretty situation is this country now in; 
if it be true that you, who are the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minis- 
ter, have actually told a set of Rag-rooks 
under your hand, that your Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated falsehoods to 
the Parliament, as the foundation of a 
bill for it to pass : this man is the great- 
est liar upon earth, if you have not done 
this ; and if you have done it, what is the 
Situation of the country ¢ [ think that 
the man lies ; but he is so positive in his 
assertions ; that those assertions ought to 
be contradicted, or they must and they 
Will be believed. I trust that his asser- 
Hons are false, and that we are not again 


on false data. He has frankly and | 


to be delivered over to be devoured by 
these cormorants even to the palms of 
our hands. But, it is possible that my 
hopes may be unfounded: it is possible 
that, aiter all, the country is again to be 
abandoned to these makers of ** worth- 
less rags.” This writer says, that your 
character is at stake, which is very true; 
for, if you act upon his advice, or his 
threats rather, your name, as | told you 
once belore, will be rubbed from the 
| corners of the streets, and your picture 
| will come tumbling down from the sign- 
posts: if you again abandon the country 
and deprive it of the due exercise of the 
King’s prerogative; if you suffer these 
greedy monopolizers to re-usurp that 








Eugland exercise it again, Push these 
paper-people home, and you will find 
that they mean bank restriction ; adopt 
that, and you declare the nation bank- 
rupt at once ; you see two prices in the 
marketin a few months, and the moment 
they appear you will feel the whole 
irame of the Government tottering un- 
der you. One of two things must be: 
a total abolition of one-pound notes, or 
a bank restriction; that is to say, an 
issue of assignats, shops close by the 
Bank for the sale of notes against gold, 
taxes paid in “ worthless rags,” and 
transactions between man and man car- 
ried on in silver and in gold. You must 
have these, or you must persevere in the 
present measure, Persevere, therefore, 
I trust you will, in spite of the cawings 
of the Rooks and of the lies of this aban- 
doned newspaper. This writer tells you 
that the country bankers are drawing 
in that accommodation (curse the word) 
which is so neccessary to farmers and 
traders: why necessary? Why do 
not the farmers and traders trade 
and farm upon their own money! But, 
at any rate, your character depends 
upon the conduct which you now pursue. 
The Rooks would fain persuade you 
that you are not bound to the measure in 
the manner in which Mr. Prev is. 
Bound! What is to bind a man then! 
You have adopied the measure ; you have 
stated facts to prove that the measure is 
just and proper; you have expressed 
your resolution to carry it through ; you 
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have said that you have the means of! 
carrying it through, and of providing, at 


the same time, fora due discharge of the! 


engagements of the country. How can 
aman be bound further than this? | 
urge this upon you, not because I have 
a doubt of your resolution to persevere 
inthe measure, and to preserve the cha-| 
racter of the country and your own cha- 
racter too; but, because I wish to show, 
in its true light, the baseness of those 
who wot uld persuade you t} rat your cha- 
racter would remuin unaffec'ed by the 
abandonment of the country, while the 
character of Mr. Pest: would be de- 
stroyed. In conclusion, suffer me to ex- 
press a hope that we shai | see some con- 
tradiction of the assertions of this man, 
who says that he sfates, upon the most 
unquestionable authority, that you have 
had a correspondence ith country 
bankers, in which you have “ frankly 
and honestly admitted” that the state- 
ments of your Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made to the Parliament were 
false. This is said by a man who pro- 
fesses his friendship for the Government, 
who praises you everlastinzly, and who 
abuses every one whom he ‘looks upon 
as opposed to your Ministry. I could 
theretore wish to see his assertions con- 
tradicted. He may be paid by the Rooks, 
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Christian name ; vet, with those thins bef, 
jour eves, we are coolly called upor un to wy 
dergo an experiment, il course of Na atonal 
| ¢ atholic I! Adibernican Church Libs 

Those exalted characters who deal in tl 
confection of National Churches an d pretend 
; Church Liberties, seem to have one comm 
| characteristic which distinguis lies thea fr 
/the vulgar herd of operatives, Tous the yy: 
| ductions of the latter are not und: rt ihen ui 
|it is ascertained that there is a demand | 
jthem. But the works of those artizans of pr 

tended Church liberties are totally uncalled 
for, and they must depend on their friends and 
an indulgeat public to bring them in vorue, 


Thus, Heury and Louis devising their pre 


ic 


vs 


hihi 


tended Anglican and Gallican \iberties, was 


due to mere accident, and those new creation 
were as unrequired, as | will by-and-by siey 
the new preteuded ii bernicau church tiber- 
ties to be uncalled for. Nothing on the pai 
of the holy see gave countenance to thos 
measures ; no encroachment of the papal 
power had taken place, or was apprehend 
our Catholic ancestors had fully guar 
against any such encroachment. At no t 
was Rome in more perfect harmony with | 
governments of Englaud and France thay 
when those new aud disastrous measures w 
broached. The Pope had just then confer 
ou one sovereign the title of Defender o! 
Faith, and another Pope had just then 
an extraordinary legation to compliment t! 
other sovereign. Those new devices have, i 
fact, no more honourable, no more h nt 
no more sac red origin, than the priva 1 
sonal pique of Heury and Louis against + ik 
cotemporaneous popes. 

Henry was iucensed against Clement be- 
cause he would not give him leave to comm 


‘ 





and I dare say he is; but that is no mat- 
ter: his words will pass for truth with | 
many persons; and they must tend to 
add to the uncertainty and the embar-_ 
rassment of all persons engaged in 
trade and agriculture; and, w ith. regard 
to yourself, all the confidence, w vhat- 
ever mav be the amount of it, which 
the people now have in you, will vanish 
for ever, the moment you recede from 
this Bill; and you will sink lower in pub- 
lic-estimation, even than that Cannine 
whom vou scorned, and, with great pro- 
priety, scorned to acknowledge as your 
chiet in the Government. 


DOCTOR DOYLE. 
i ontinued froim page 320.) 


We have seen what those pretended Church 
liberties have produced and are producing; 
we have seen what were the opmions and 
wishes of the most iuveterate enemies to the 


resentment and to spite Innocent, who fors 


lof Philos phes. 


adultery; and Louis, who daily committ 
adultery without leave, waxed Apostolic ; av 
in the effervescence of his holy zeal, concoct 
the pretended Gallican liberties to satis!y | 


would not suffer the insolence of the Grand 
Monarque’s Ambassador at Rome to pass ut- 
noticed. The pliant Wolsey made out as 020 
a case in support of the one, as did the cours) 
and servile Bossuet in support of the oth 
but of course all Bossuet has said a verse to 
the court of Rome has been, and must >¢ 
lauded to the skies by every true Protestau’. 
Jowever, the special ple adin rv, and a » Vor 
lumes written by Frevchinen, and oth in 
support of these pretended Gallican he ; 
with which our Right Rev. Prelate seems >” 
smitten, obtained at the time a momenta 
vogue from the ridiculous prete nsious © 
Avocats, the over-weebing pride and 
sufficiency of Jansenists, and the deep « 
jut they must now @] 
as deserving, at best, no better denomina 
tion than that of an ingenious skhiomachit, 
fight with shadows. Yet at this day, is fr 
a fear of those shadows that those pretenie 
Hibernican Church liberties are to be inp: 
ed upon us! 
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| | have shown that no encroachment of the | and a half, which is rather more than the 
; Papal power had taken place, and that none | average crop throughout England, will 
‘l ipprehended , and that c onsequently the pe loss than ten acres, consec uently 
cow devices of Henry and Louis were un-|{~ 1 
snd urcalled for. I will now prove | eleven acres of wheat would sow less 
t se new-fangled pretended Hibernian, than one hundred and ten acres of land; ’ 
(arch Liberties are equally unsonght, un- | while my eleven acres of corn will sow 
palled fur, and unnecessary; aud this | wil }upwards of four thousand acres of land. 
prove by the authority of the Catholic Bishop Wi saabiee 
Leizhlin and Kildare himself, for what ren the crop is harvested, the fodder 
che Right Reverend Prelate say? Why!stacked, the stalks got in, and all is com- 
‘Tre State is already perfectly secure| nleted, I will publish an account of the 
ust Papal encroachment, but J world | result ; and will, about the same time, 
ous lo see the Catholics of Ire! and | bli 4 alittle | me Row tf A a Pi 
‘is y secure At present, and for the whole | publish a little book under the following 
(the last ce - ry, they have nol been mo- | ‘tithe :— ** A Treatis: > on Indian Corn, 
1, but they ure lt ible to inconvenience, | containing instructions fer cultivating 
Kond eventa be vered and troubled by the | ¢& and prop: ag iting the Plant, and for 
Powe. whilst he holds in his hands the right | ek Raeiees esting the Fins Lal 
vinting Bishops.” ‘ p; and aiso anac- 
‘count of the several uses to which the 
“ produce is applied, with minute Direc- 
x ‘* rections with regard to each mode of 
| : 7 a ** application,’ 
INDIAN CORN. In the mean while, L invite a!l farmers 
c had sixteen days of dry weather particularly, and especially those ‘. 
on the 25th August and the 8th | whom I am personally acquainted, t 
ptember, both days inchusive ; the rain | come and be convinced by their own 
as now visited us again. There were | eyes of the value of this crop. 
rty-seven days of rain, more or less, 
eiween the - July and the 24th 
t, both days inclusive ; and yet I 
\ iad ‘that my field of corn will ripen | _ 
rectly well, some of that grain bé ‘ng | A LETTER TO THE POPE, 
* hard already ; and the proper An EnglishCatholic Gentleman, lately 
ead harvesting, even in America, Is} returned “from Rome, has given me the 
latter half, if not the latter end, of following information ; to wit: 
tober, This settles the point: here | That, in an audience which he had 
) that thine done, and that, too, upon | | with His Hourness, alter some conver- 
eren acres of ground in one piece, ‘sation about me, the Por asked him 
ich T have always said would, if it) how it happened, that the Catholics, 
uld be accomplished, leave England | many of whom were so opulent, did uot 
envy nothing belonging to any ‘other put Mr. Cobbett into Parliament ! And 
untry in the world. I am aware of| he prvciaey that he supposed, as a mat- 


| wie 





Te be concluded next week.) 












To be very soon published. 


‘are also that they are too fond of their! the Catholic Rent was given to Mr. 
‘N interests not to cultivate this Crop ; | Cobbett! There were other topics, but 
Ml my opinion is, that, in ten vears [| shall, in this account of what I am 
m this time, to hear of a hog fatted about to do, confine myself to these. 

wn barley will be regarded as a proof) It is right, that the Cutholic world 
¢ Stupidity of the owner. I shal!, should know all about this matter : it is 
dare say, sell the whole of my crop for right, that, at any rate, the Pope should 
; except the part I shall want for’ be well informed as to these two objects 
Yself. shall have seed enongh upon of his inquiry. This information he shall 
field to plant (or sow, if you have from me. I have, in my Hist tory of 
Upon upwards of four thousand the Proresranr Rerormario,” strip- 
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\ one 


or aii) 


prejudices of farmers; but I am ter of course, that a considerable part of 


‘Sof ground. This is another capital 
0g belonging to this crop. The whole | 
a crop of wheat of three quarters 


ped the mas off from the ‘‘ Reformation” 
people, and, as an addition to that work, 
| ill now, under the following title, 
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explain to the Catholie world the true 
cause of the continued oppression of the 
Catholics in this kingdom, 


A LETTE 
TO THE 


2 OP EE; 


On the Character, Conduct, and Views, 
of the Catholic Aristocracy, and Law- 
yers, of England and Ireland; 


And also, 


On their present Schemes and Intrigues. 
relative to what are called Securities. 


Being Part II]. of the * Protestant Reformation.”? 
BY WILLIAM COSBSBETT. 
Price 2s. Gd. 


In this little book, I shall enable the 
world to understand clearly all about the 
designs and intrigues of the above-men- 
tioned classes, not, by any means, for- 
getting the schemes and doctrines of Dr. 
Doy'e, who appears to me to wish to 


erect a sort of puisne popedom in Ire- 
J 


land, and to be himself, in the fulness of 


line, the puisne Pope. In short, the 
scheme of the whole of these intriguers is 
to make use of the discontents of the great 
body of the Catholics, in order to get for 
themselves a share of the taxes raised 
on the people, Catholic as well as Pro- 


testant: and to accomplish this object | 


they are ready to chip away the supre- 


macy of the Pope, and, in fact, the Ca- | 


tholic Religion itself. 

These schemes will all be defeated 
by.a full exposure of them and of their 
object; and tus exposure I will make. 
The * History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion” ts not complete without this picture 
of the present state of the Catholics in 
England and freland. It is a curious 


thing, that while the Catholic religion is | 


daily raising its héad higher and higher 
—while Protestant prejudices against it 
are really fleeing like foes before the 
sun—while the Catholic flocks are every 
where increasing—while all the people 
are looking back with regret at the loss 
of that church, which fed all the neces- 
sitous ont of the tithes, and caused the 


A Lerrer To tur Pops. 


words pauper and poor-rales to | 





























@ line 
i} known: it isa Curious thing, Shak whl, 
we behold these things amongst the ‘ 
| ple, we behold some of the Catholic 
pemy rages, and jawyers dropping 
one Ly one, apostatising by degrees, ay! 
others endeavouring to undermine /', 
| Catholic religion itself. in order tha 
‘they may get at a share of the tayo 
| Without committing the act of open aps. 
i tacy. 
| However, as all these things will he 
fully explained in my Letter to the Pore 
! shall say no more about them at pre. 
sent; but I pledge myself to demuolis 
these apostatising bands of tax-hunter 
(as completely as [ have CRANE 


vand “GOOD QUEEN BESS.” 





| 
| 
| I want three or four labouring me 
for the winter, at three shillings pe 
| week, boarded and lodged in my {ar 
-house. They must be sinale men, youl 
stout, and know how to do work upont 
farm, and willing to rise early, to \e% 
home steadily, and to be, at all times 
sober. None need apply, if they bw 
ever lived @ week, at any one tin 
within forty miles of London. | preiet 
men fiom any part of Wiltshire, # 
‘from North Hants; but 1 object to! 
}county, provided the parties have te 
lived within the above distance of Lo 

















‘don, and have been in fierm-service, 
farm-work, all their lives. In the spr 
ithe men may go away, if they 1% 
jand, indeed, they may quit my ser 1 
| whenever they like, I being at liberi)! 
quit paying them when I like, | ( 

N.B. No man need come, umes” é 
have a smock frock on his body a c 
nailed shoes upon his feet. 
| ec1eTt V 
‘TO THE READERS OF THE RUGISI* , 
| A set of the Rreister, complete from ™ 5 
beginning up to the preseut time, ts'¢ t 
| posed of at No, 183, Fleet-street. The es - r 
are all in good order, and they are halt» iT 
in Russia. 0 
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